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Continuous ‘Performance 


‘ EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL’ said the Greek 


sage Heracleitus 2,500 years ago — but he might have 
been speaking of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One 
of the main lines along which chemical manufacturing 
is developing is in the introduction of continuous 
processes to replace production in batches. This line 
of development is also being followed, of course, in 
other, more familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge 
of power from the jet engine is replacing the supply of 
little ‘ packets ’ of energy by the piston engine, so in 
modern chemical plants the continuous transformation 
of raw materials into finished products is replacing the 
batch by batch methods of yesterday. In these 
developments, I.C.I. is playing a pioneering part. 
There are still certain products where so many 
different varieties of material have to be specially made 
that ‘ batch ’ production is unavoidable but, whenever 


possible, I.C.I. has introduced continuous processing, 
and most new plants — such as those now operating 
or under construction on the great new site at Wilton, 
in North Yorkshire — are designed to operate 60 
minutes in every hour, night and day. One outstanding 
example is the new Wilton plant for making an 
important synthetic resin for the plastics industry. 
This resin used to be made in a series of stages; today, 
the finished product emerges on a conveyor belt in a 
continuous stream. A process of this type places 
heavy demands upon the designers of special 
instruments and automatic controls, because these 
devices are the very crux of the operation. But the 
skill and experience of I.C.I.’s engineers and instru- 
ment experts has been equal to all eventualities, and 
the latest I.C.I. plants set new standards for efficiency 
in production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Design 


British Railways’ opportunity 


ALTHOUGH NEITHER INDUSTRIAL DESIGN nor architecture is specifically 
mentioned anywhere in the bold plan for the re-equipment of British 
Railways, design is implicit in almost every section.* Seldom indeed 
can so far-reaching an opportunity for a co-ordinated and consistent 
design policy have been presented. 

The fact that the plan is based on the premise that its main compon- 
ents shall be capable of being started within five years and completed 
within fifteen years is an argument for speed in considering the 
Transport Commission’s design policy, for these periods are neither 
too short nor too long. 

Were haste to be the watchword, few in British Railways could find 
the time to consider design policy as a whole and certainly not the finer 
points of design; snap decisions might again be taken and solecisms 
such as the limp logotype of British Railways or the ‘tavern cars’ would 
be multiplied. Were the programme more leisurely, procrastination 
would steal the opportunity; the argument that tastes change could 
become the excuse for postponing every decision on design. 

But five years seems a reasonable period in which to make prepara- 
tions for a rewarding standard fifteen years hence, provided no time is 
lost in setting up the machinery for design research and co-ordination. 

There are two reasons for optimism that success in this field may 
accompany this national investment. First, the recent improvements in 
certain sections and undertakings of British Railways suggest that there 
are responsible officials who are already aware of the design problems 
and opportunities. Second, the introduction of new means of loco- 
motion could act as a shot in the arm throughout the system. 

Electrification and diesel traction could so capture public interest 
and imagination that once again the railways of the country could 
become the pride of the country, and we can say with some certainty 
that what captures the interest or imagination of its time causes the 
greatest honesty in design. Railway history has already illustrated this. 
Of all the Victorian architectural and engineering landmarks those that 
have best stood the test of time are the early railway constructions, the 
bridges and viaducts and the cast-iron vaults of the stations — all of 
them expressions of intense public interest in the new form of trans- 
port; generations later, when surface standards were already falling, 
Underground standards were triumphantly successful, not cnly 
because London had in Frank Pick a man who cared for good design in 
public transport, but because the tubes were a new and captivating 
development. The inter-war electrification of the Southern Railway 
coincided, by no means accidentally, with a new approach to station 
architecture and to that company’s general design policy. The same 
could well happen again on a nation-wide scale — but only if people 
start thinking on these things now. 


* “Modernisation and Re-equipment of British Railways’, British Transport Commission, 1955. 
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HOME FOR FOUR 


he Council of Industrial Design has furnished a show flat at this year’s The illustrations 
were drawn for DESIGN 


aily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition’. The following article by Elizabeth by David Knight. 


ead Walter Gundrey discusses home furnishing today as suggested by this 


t at designed for a husband and wife and their two boys aged 12 and 16. 








The interiors were designed for the CoID by ROBERT 
and MARGERY WETMORE. 


The furniture and furnishings were supplied by 
WILLIAMS FURNITURE GALLERIES, Kilburn. All | 
prices quoted are approximate. “Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition’ 
At Olympia, London, until 


; March 26, excluding Sundays 
tended to be built in considerably larger blocks than Admission 2s 6d 


the one shown at the Exhibition, were sponsored by 
UNITY STRUCTURES LTD. 


The design and erection of the flats, which are in- 





A complete list of manufacturers of furnishings for 
the flat is contained on page 53. 


HIS IS THE SIXTH YEAR that the Council of Industrial Design has furnished a show house or flat at 

the ‘Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition’. The purpose has been to give an idea of what each year’s 

norm of good interior design looks like. The exhibit has never been intended to show what is most 
advanced in modern design, nor even, necessarily, what is best. Rather it is like the United States’ 
President’s annual report to Congress on “The State of the Union’ - the union in this case being the 
marriage of convenience between advanced design and established taste. 

This year the Council has accepted an invitation to furnish a flat sponsored by a private company but 
intended primarily for local government housing schemes. With this in mind the Council has assumed 
that the family for which the dwelling is intended has a moderate income and has chosen the furnishings 
accordingly. Curtain fabrics, for instance, are all under 15s a yard; wallpapers under 15s a piece. 

Other limitations have been placed by the Council on its own freedom. The choice of furniture has 
been restricted to one retailer (chosen as in previous years by ballot), and all second-hand, foreign or 
home-made pieces have been ruled out. But within these limitations the designer has tried to make the 
fiat as much as possible like a real home, at the same time providing a shop window for well-designed and 
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LIVING-ROOM, SITTING AREA 


reasonably priced modern furniture and furnishings. 

What, then, does this year’s flat tell us about furnish- 
ing trends today ? The avant garde may say that there 
is little in it which is new. We have seen many times 
before the slender lines of the settee, the tapered legs, 
the pleated lampshades, and so on. That is true. And 
that is in fact the main strength of this year’s scheme. 
A few years ago, such designs were thought bizarre by 
many people; now they are widely accepted. They 
represent battles fought and won by modern designers. 

Many new trends in modern interiors can be seen 
in this flat: diabolo shaped light fittings, wire lamp 
standards, two-colour walls, two-colour upholstery, a 
brilliantly patterned ceiling. These, one might venture 
to predict, may prove to be the elements that, if used 
without discretion and careful thought, could soon 
degenerate into stale mannerisms. If exaggerated to 
become eye-catchers, they would date as surely as 
cubist armchairs, hirsute cacti and chromium tubing. 
But when used with skill and for a particular purpose 
they can become valuable both functionally and 
decoratively. Thus in this flat a different coloured wall 
defines the sitting area of the living-room, a brightly 
patterned paper on the ceiling of the bathroom appears 
to lower the ceiling and improve the proportions of 
the room, the diabolo shaped light in the hall provides 
a decorative feature against a plain coloured wall. 


Space limitations 


The problem of small rooms — in this case made more 
awkward by the necessity for four temporary openings 
to allow the public to pass through - limits choice of 
furnishings. For instance, the designers could not 
include an extra easy chair in the living-room for a 
visitor, where one could have been accommodated in 
a real home. Less obvious ways in which they have 
been influenced by the size of the rooms are their 
choice of plain or nearly plain carpets, laid from wall 
to wall to give an illusion of space, and their use of 


CURTAINS 

Gay floral print in yellow, 
grey, black and white is 
used for curtains, and pro- 
vides the main source of 
pattern in the living-room. 
Maker Turnbull & Stock- 
dale Ltd. Price 14s 11d 
per yard. 


OCCASIONAL 


ABLE 


An elegant smal! piece 


the sitting-area 
casional table. | 
and modern in af 
has metal legs st 
elled white, an 
plywood top. 
Terence Conrar 
Conran Furniti 
A3 me. 
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PIANO BOOKSHELVES 


The designers of the flat interiors have 
imagined that this family has musical 
tastes. They chose one of the few pianos of 
modern design available. It has amahogany 
and rosewood case and is only 40 inches 
high. Designers Ward & Austin. Maker 
W. Danemann & Co Ltd. Price £158 15s. 





Plywood shelves are hung each 
side of the fireplace against a 
pink painted wall. The height 
of the shelves can be adjusted 
on the vertical hardwood 
bearers. Designer Robert 
Heritage. Maker G. W. 
Evans Ltd. Price £4 18s. 





WALL LAMP 


Fitted over the piano this wall 
lamp is supported by its ‘flex’ 
and rests on 18-inch wire legs. 
Its height and angle can be 
easily adjusted and it has a 
washable, pleated acetate shade. 
Designers E. Cooke Yar- 
borough and Ronald Homes. 
Maker Cone Fittings Ltd. 
Price £2 os 2d. 























LIVING-ROOM, DINING AREA 


unobtrusive, small-patterned wallpapers and to some 
extent fabrics, the scale of which will not be out of 
keeping with that of the room. The absence of knobs 
on the bedroom furniture makes a modest contribu- 
tion towards solving the same problem. 

Where wallpapers are concerned, a few years ago 
the choice lay between porridge and a few boldly 
patterned, violently coloured and very expensive 
papers -on which it was rarely possible to hang a 
picture satisfactorily. Now there is an abundance of 
wallpapers of all kinds and, as this flat shows, the small 
all-over patterns in muted colours are an excellent foil 
to pictures or bright fabrics and accessories. Despite 
the renewed popularity of wallpapers, the frieze is no 
longer fashionable. This seems a pity in many ways. 
Even in low rooms without picture rails, it could be 
put at the angle between ceiling and wall to provide a 
decorative finish, but at present few, if any, manu- 
facturers produce them in ‘contemporary’ designs. 

Metal and plastic are still being much used for light 
fittings, though shapes are not as stark as they were a 
few years ago. But these are relatively costly materials, 
and still popularly regarded as unsympathetic for the 
home. This flat has a good cross-section of modern 
light fittings, several freely adjustable -a practical 
trend in light fitting design today. 


Standards in the home 


As in the case of the ordinary consumer, the designers 
could not always have the exact piece of furniture they 
wanted. Often the plan of the flat determined their 
choice: for instance, the position of a structural pillar 
is such that a standard four-foot six-inch sideboard 
cannot be installed to form an integral part of the 
dining area. This limits flexibility in the arrangement 
of furniture and points to a need for more extensive 
modular co-ordination of furniture and building sizes 
(DESIGN August 1954 pages 28-35). On the other hand, 
standardisation can bring its own problems. In the 
kitchen, all equipment is of British Standard size (36 














DINING-CHAIRS 


Dining - chairs have ech 
frames and stick backs. The 
back legs are bent sidex t 
give greater stability. Des gner 
E. L. Clinch in collaboration 
with Geoffrey Dunn. N\aker 
Goodearl Bros Ltd. ?’rice 
£4 15s 7d. 





DINING-TABLE 


Solid African mahoga 
used for the _ dining 
which has a loose leaf en 
the table to be extend 
length from 3 ft 3 inches 
6 inches. Designer Art! 
Reynolds. Maker Rey 
Woodware Ltd. 

Price £16 1s 8d. 





SIDEBOARD 


Sideboard has good p por- 
tions in Spite of ats smc 

(3 ft 9 inches long). The case 
is also of solid A ia’ 
mahogany and the cu 

has a glass shelf. De gnet 
Arthur B. Reynolds. aker 
Reynolds Woodware Ltd 
Price £28 9s 3d. 
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KITCHEN 


CURTAINS 


Curtains are made of this white, 
grey, blue and green printed fabric. 
The abstract pattern, the only 
example in the flat, was chosen to 
fit in with the functional character 
of the kitchen. Maker Charles 
Hodges & Co Ltd. Price 9s 11d 
per yard. 


mA eee 





CEILING LAMP 


Main central light is provided by 
his fitting which has a louvred 
plastic diffuser. It is suspended on 
hall chains which can be adjusted 
to allow for 100, 150 or 200 watt 
lamps. Designer Paul Boissevain. 
Maker The Merchant Adventu- 
rers Ltd. Price £1 7s 6d. 





COOKER 


The new ‘Crusader’ gas cooker has 
clean lines with well-detailed 
handles and controls. It has four 
boiling burners and is finished in 
white and grey vitreous enamel. 
Makers General Gas Appliances 
Ltd. Price £29. 
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BOYS’ BEDROOM 


inches high, 22 inches deep) which allows for no 
variation to meet individual needs —for instance, 
space-saving in a narrow kitchen, or extra-low work- 
ing surfaces for the short woman, extra-high ones for 
the tall woman. 


Colour and contrast 


The house shows some slight modification in the 
colour trends that have been fashionable in recent 
years. Gay colours, it is to be hoped, will continue to 
prevail for a long time; but it would be good to see an 
end to many of the over-strident and violent colours 
that have been used in some schemes and which can 
so easily be misused. 

Jet black is very much in vogue still and appears in 
this flat in many places-in the living-room, for 
example, it occurs on the settee and armchairs, and on 
a lamp standard. Used discreetly it can offset other 
colours very well, but again there is danger of over- 
violent contrast wearying the eye. Perhaps this 
criticism might be levelled at some light fittings now 
on sale. An opaque shade always presents a sharp 
contrast with the blaze of light that falls from it. When 
the shade is black, the shock is even more acute. 

The 1955 flat shows remarkable changes since the 
Council of Industrial Design first demonstrated 
interior decoration schemes at the ‘Ideal Home 
Exhibition’. In 1948 (when coupons were necessary 
for furnishings) armchairs were still elephantine, 
other furniture still very angular. In 1949 we saw the 
beginning of lighter and more graceful lines, but walls 
and even fabrics were still very plain. From 1950 
onwards, however, more pattern and colour appeared, 
while furniture got smaller and lighter and much 
more varied in shape as new techniques developed: 
Latex Foam upholstery is one example, steel rod legs 
and preformed ply are others. Such techniques have 
yet to be fully explored and may lead to even greater 
changes in the shape of things to come. 

ELIZABETH and WALTER GUNDREY 
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WARDROBE 


The full-length mirror is a wel- 
come feature of this wardrobe 
from a suite of excellent bed- 
room furniture in solid oak and 
veneered plywood. The suite is 
lined inside with mahogany. 
Designers John and Sylvia 
Reid. Maker Stag Cabinet 
Co Ltd. Price £21. 



































WALL LAM! 5 


Two wall lamps of 

light the boys’ we 
They are from a 

with pierced metal s 
white opal glass caps 
supported on satin br 
ets. Designer Bev: 
Associates in col 
with the maker’s de 
Maker General E! 
Ltd. Price £6 os 2 
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CHAIRS 


An outstanding design in 
moulded beech plywood, the 
‘Jason’ stacking chair is excep- 
tionally light, strong and com- 


fortable. The backs of the two 


chairs are enamelled black and 
white. Designer Carl Jacobs. 
Maker Kandya Ltd. Price 
£3 17s. 


CONE LOH 








CURTAINS 


Stylised plant motifs within 
bright red rectangles provide a 
strong pattern suitable for 
curtains in the boys’ bedroom. 
A temporary opening has been 
made through part of the win- 
dow. Designer June Bailey. 
Maker David Whitehead Ltd. 
Price 9s 11d per yard. 
































CEILING LAMP 
This pendant lighting fit- 
ting, for general illumina- 
tion, has an inner and outer 
shade made of plastic 
ribbons over enamelled 
wire. The inner shade is 
white; the outer one red 
with white polka dots. 
Designer H. C. Hiscock. 
Maker H. C. Hiscock Ltd. 
Price £1 15s $d. 











BOOKSHELVES 


Hanging shelves, finished in 
laminated plastic, are supported 
on plastic-coated sisal cord. 
The shelves, which the maker 
claims will support 14 cwt, are 
prevented from swinging by a 
screw at the back. Designer 
J. W. A. Donnelly. Maker 
Dot & Co. Price £1 6s 11d 
each. 






































DRESSING-TABLE 


Slender proportions and pre- 
cise finish are qualities which 
particularly distinguish the 
bedroom suite from which this 
dressing-table is selected. A 
dressing-stool, wardrobe, chest 
of drawers and a bed from the 
same suite are used in this bed- 
room. The pieces are made of 
mahogany with restrained 
ebonised decoration. Designer 
Ward & Austin. Maker 
Loughborough Cabinet Mfg 
Co. Price £29 16s 6d. 
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CURTAINS 


A new trend for flor 
rather than abstr 
motifs in furnishings 
reflected in the cho 
of fabrics for the fi 
Curtains of this pr 
are used against 

straw-patterned pat 
of the window wa 
Designer John Arc! 
bald. Maker Gay< 
nes Fabrics Ltd. Pr 
12s 6d per yard. 












WALLPAPERS 


The bold, prettily drawn, 
floral paper is used on the wall 
behind the double bed, forming 
a framework for the bed and 
a focal point in the room. 
The textured, straw-patterned 
paper provides a neutral back- 
ground to the other three walls. 
Maker Arthur Sanderson & 
Sons Ltd. Price, left, 12s 9d 
per piece; right, 14s 1d per 
piece. 




















BEDSIDE TABLES 


‘Leaner’ storage cabinets are 
used as bedside tables. They are 
from a range of units, available 
with or without doors, which 
can be assembled side by side or 
one on top of the other, leaning 
against a wall. Mahogany is 
used for the body and legs while 
the doors are cellulosed black 
and white. Designer John 
Roake. Maker Roake Furni- 
ture. Price £4 4s. 











CASE HISTORY 


When the wringer is in position, the lid 
can be fitted to the back of the 
washer to act as a tray. 


ae 


Domestic 


washing 


machine 


Jack Stafford 


THE WASHING MACHINE by the Parkinson 
Stove Co Ltd is based on a single new 
principle, whose simplicity shows how 
valuable it is to question those factors 
normally regarded as the fixed part of a 
iesign problem. Apart from the simple 
lissolving action of the water and the soap 
r detergent used, this machine gets the 
lirt out of the washing by using moving 
vater only. 

Early methods - a peasant woman beat- 
ng clothes on a flat stone —- involved 
moving the clothes through a static 
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BELOW The washer contains no moving 
parts, as the water entering the tub through 
two jets has sufficient force to tumble the 
clothes round and round. The circulation 
is maintained by an electrically driven 
pump which draws off part of the water 
through a filter at the bottom of the tub. 
The water is heated by gas. 


In action. A whirling mass of sc psuds, 


RIGHT The interior of the washer s. from 
above. Note the filter cover at th. bottom 
and the two jets below the « ringé 








RIGHT To empty, the pipe is pivggedi 
behind the wringer-mounting ai 


solution, as largely happens when washing by hand in a tub. The first washing 
machines did a little of both, beating the clothes and also moving the solutior 
about them. Recent progress has been towards the elimination of anything 
touching the washing itself, while maintaining as much relative motion a: 
possible. This largely avoids any wear on the clothes, and the extremel\ 
strong detergents now available also lessen the amount of work necessary t 
dislodge the dirt. 

The major step taken by Parkinson’s is the use of water alone to do th: 
work. In this machine two jets of solution tumble the clothes about in th« 
tub, at some points the solution moving faster than the clothes, and at othe 
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BELOW In this well-articulated casting 
the function of the wringer is expressed 
with grace and economy. The handle 


and nameplate are in maroon plastic. 


RIGHT The gas connection is 


flanked by two projecting ribs 
for storing the flex when not 
in use. Here a mundane part, 


seldom to be noticed at the 
back of the machine, has been 
detailed with great care. 


















































BELOW The square aperture in the front, through 
which the gas is lit, contains a stqinless steel 


mirror that reflects the flame in the gas burner. 


White letters sunk into the moulded plastic 
nameplate show up clearly against their 


maroon background. 


points slower. Gone are paddles, stirrers, 
agitators, watertight seals for moving parts, 
watertight doors; the washing machine consists 
of a motor-driven pump and a tub with a gas 
jet under it. 

The machine shows careful, consistent de- 
tailing, and both its appearance and its technical 
qualities are commendable. The main case is in 
white stove enamel, with a grey wringer, 
maroon nameplates, and the lid in machine- 
patterned aluminium. The tub itself is of tinned 
copper and the gas jet is lit from the front, with 
a stainless steel mirror to show when the gas is 
alight. The pump draws water from the bottom 
of the tub through a filter which is easily 
removed for cleaning, and returns the water at 
high velocity through two jets at the top. The 
pump can be used for emptying and rinsing, 
and the tub will act simply as a boiler if 
required. 

The wringer is formed from two finely shaped 
castings, enclosing the cog drive for the rollers, 
which are under variable pressure control. 
Although the plastic nameplate looks like a 
control button, it has been placed there to im- 
prove the visual balance, upset by the increased 
thickness of that side of the wringer due to the 
roller cogs. The wringer folds into the tub when 
not in use, and when erect the cover can be 
fitted in the back of the tub to form a platform 
for the clothes being wrung. The wheels upon 
which the whole machine is mounted are set 
against the action of the wringer, so that it 
remains firm when in use. 

The washer is extremely compact for its 
specification, and its price reflects the vanished 
costs of unnecessary mechanism. Today, when 
design often tends towards concealed complex- 
ity, the appearance and operation of this 
machine are a refreshing example of simplicity. 
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HOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Donald R. Stewart 


‘House Equipment’ - a guide to the choice of fittings and equipment for 
the modern house, by Donald R. Stewart - to be published early autumn by 
B. T. Batsford Ltd, price approximately 25s. 


FAMILIAR ITEMS of domestic equipment continue to appear in revised 
forms, and new materials and manufacturing techniques create designs 
which have no precedent. All this makes it difficult for the architect to 
keep abreast of developments and to acquire the necessary technical 
data and information, particularly as the economic limitations set by 
his fee - for what is generally a moderate-sized job — will strictly control 
the amount of time which may be spent on the work. Nevertheless, 
architects are the first to realise that if their design is to be a truly 


Continued on page 22 
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Heat-pump 


The principle of the heat-pump has 
long been recognised and applied 
successfully in a practical form to the 
heating of large buildings, but it is 
only recently that units of a small 
enough scale for use in houses have 
been produced. Latent heat has been 
extracted from river water and from 
fairly deep-sunk units in the ground, 
and the problem has long been one 
of finding a sufficiently economical 
system for domestic application. In 
the United States a considerable 
number of installations of different 
types have been evolved, and in this 
country Ferranti Ltd is now making 
a house unit. Briefly, it operates 
somewhat like a refrigeration system 
working in reverse, heat being used 
at the compression point of the 
system as opposed to the refrigera- 
tion effect at the evaporation point as 
in a normal refrigerator. Electricity 
is used to drive the compressor, and 
the resultant heat produced by the 
condensing vapour in the system is 
three times that consumed by the 
pump. A final working temperature 
of 140 F is attained before a thermo- 
stat control switches the unit off. An 
incidental, but important, effect of 
the unit is to cool the air in the larder 
where it is installed. 





modern one it must embody current advances in techniques and 
components applicable to building. 

With the increasing growth of factory-made fittings, the architect’s 
work becomes more one of creating the general conception of the house, 
exercising his discrimination in the choice of equipment and materials, 
and designing only a comparatively few built-in details. In general it is 
true to say that only such items as entrance doors, fireplaces, staircases, 
skirtings and so on are individually designed, and even in these cases 
they may be preserved as standard details in the architect’s office. All 
this is not to imply in any way that house designing is anything other 
than a very individual and human problem, but the variety of well- 
designed production articles available from firms, some of them having 
their own staff of designers, makes further redesigning by the architect 
largely pointless. 

It is clear that care should be taken in the choice of equipment in 
order to ensure a consistent design standard throughout the architect’s 
work. The process of selection must therefore be thorough so as to main- 
tain this quality through the overall designing of the house and fittings. 

The book ‘House Equipment’ deals with doors, door handles, 
windows, water heaters, lights, switches, plugs, cookers, refrigerators, 
taps, sinks, baths, convector grates, plastic tiles and glass. Some illus- 
trations are shown here and on the following pages. 








Thermostatic valve 


The creation of really small thermo- 
stats to control domestic showers — 
generally at a low head of water — has 
always been confronted with two 
difficulties, the maintenance of the 
right degree of sensitivity and the 
provision of a means of easy cleaning 
without the necessity of the cold and 
hot supplies being turned off. This 
thermostatic mixing valve attains 
both these objects within a com- 
petitive market price. The degree of 
sensitivity is of the order of 12°F, 
which is accurate enough. The re- 
action of the bi-metallic thermostat 
element is almost instantaneous, so 
that there is no possibility of inad- 
vertent scalding to children. Walker 
Crosweller Ltd. 
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Mixer taps 


The well-known range of ‘Supataps’ 
has been extended by a new wash- 
basin mixer fitment, with combined 
waste plug. Changing the washer, 
although a comparatively simple 
operation on this model, may not be 
required very frequently because of 
a new nylon-rubber washer which is 
used as a standard fitment. Claims 
for this washer are that it is unaffected 
by variations in the chemical consti- 
tuents of the water supply, and that 
it does not suffer from the four main 
types of failure of normal washers — 
swelling, shrinking, pulping and 
peeling. At the present moment the 
washer, above, is supplied as an 
integral part of the jumper. 

F. H. Bourner Ltd. 


Panel heater 


Two sizes of panel fires are available 
incorporating the use of a ‘Mycalex’ 
heating element. This element con- 
sists of mica-glass bonded compound 
with the heating wire embedded in it, 
finished on either side with ‘Expamet’. 
Running temperatures are of the 
order of 180°C on the surface of the 
panel, and 120 C on the frame - 
neither of which can cause burns. 
The fires are of the semi-radiant 
type, in both cases about 30 per 
cent of their energy being given off 
in the form of radiation; the remain- 
der disperses as convected heat. 
Morphy-Richards Ltd. 












































Door furniture 


The use of anodised aluminium is 
extensive in the production of door 
furniture, and a particularly elegant 
series from Germany has recently 
made its appearance in this country. 
The ‘Wehag’ range shows sensitive 
refinement of form, particularly in 
the tapered lever handles, and an 
improvement of a more practical 
kind is to be found in the provision 
of a circular collar which screws over 
the fixing plates at the root of the 
handles. Agent Alfred G. Roberts Ltd. 





Fused plug 


There have been many articles of 
domestic use covered by British 
Standard Specifications, electric 
plugs included. The size, shape and 
spacing of plug points are, like the 
principle of the ring main circuit, 
determined by BSS. The fused plug 
which is an essential part of this 
system and the problem of removing 
the fuse for replacement have pro- 
duced a new design of plug. The 
illustration shows a ‘Clix’ plug which 
ejects the old fuse merely by turning 
the screw with a coin, and the new 
one can be put in just as easily. 
Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd. 
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Fully upholstered chairs 


A. GARDNER-MEDWIN 


The first of a series of articles on modern furniture selected from ‘Design Review’, the illustrated record of 


current British products to be seen at the London headquarters of the Council of Industrial Design. 


The following groups 
of furniture will be included 


in DESIGN 


Dining tables and chairs APRIL 


Occasional chairs . . . MAY 
Bedroom furniture . . JUNE 
All-purpose chairs . . JULY 
Storage units. . . . AUGUST 


Occasional furniture SEPTEMBER 
Outdoor furniture . OCTOBER 


Kitchen furniture. . NOVEMBER 


Design: Number 75 





OST DESIGNERS WOULD AGREE that the fully upholstered chair is 
Moone of the most difficult of all types of furniture to design. 
However attractive a chair may look on paper, several prototypes 
have to be made before it passes the supreme test of comfort, which 
means that it has to be comfortable not just for one particular person 
but for a variety of people. 

The Englishman clings more stubbornly to his easy chair than 
his foreign counterpart, who is content with semi-hard or partially 
upholstered furniture. The easy chair as we know it originated in the 
Victorian club, which was rather more spacious than the average 
home of today. Nevertheless the demand for fully upholstered chairs 
is great and the designer and manufacturer have somehow to produce 
a capacious and yet overall moderately sized chair and settee for 
contemporary requirements. 

From the following illustrations we can see that the majority of 
designers represented seem to have been successful in eliminating 
the obese qualities of the easy chair without interfering with the size 
of the seat — not an easy thing to do when working with solid forms. 
Certain features are common to all the examples; in each case the 
designer has understood the importance of line and form, and thus 
avoided a ponderous and monolithic appearance. Many of the pieces 
have a pleasant flowing line from arm to back, and the need for a 
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chair to look well from any angle has not been for- 
gotten. The use of the right choice of fabrics for 
coverings is also an important factor. An attractively 
shaped chair can be completely spoilt by the use of an 
unsuitable patterned fabric and it is a pity so few 
manufacturers appreciate this. 

So far the form of the modern easy chair has not 
been greatly influenced by new materials, and a model 
with a wooden frame, webbing, deep coil springs, and 
hair and down stuffing, can have virtually the same : 

. . : An inexpensive chair upholstered to the ground. The 
appearance as one with a metal frame, tension Springs lumbar support is well thought out. The covering material 
and foam rubber. Yet we might reasonably expect shown here is not very appropriate for the outside as the 
lighter, slimmer outlines and more shapely upholstery agg nosey Scams Siem bak, a 
with the latter materials, particularly when they are 
combined with plastics or plywood. 

There is no need for a fully upholstered chair to 
look aggressive, ponderous or immovable, any more 
than it should seem to be about to take off. A good 
chair should take its place unobtrusively in a variety 
of surroundings, be easily moved, pleasant to look at 
from any angle, and suitably covered. Finally, it 
should look inviting and one that does that is usually 
what we are all seeking - a comfortable chair. 














Unobtrusive and sensible. Dullness and heaviness have 
been avoided by the use of contrasting covering materials 
and a feeling for good, satisfying proportions. DESIGNER 
Ian Henderson Studio. MAKER Ian Henderson L.zd. 











A standard is set. All the qualities that go to make good design — clean 
lines, good proportions, mobility, careful finish and well-chosen 
covering materials — are evident in this example. A comfortable chair ‘ ; 


which would fit gracefully into any setting. DESIGNER Howard B. Leather as a covering is still popular, and this is an 

Keith. Maker H K Furniture Ltd. example using grey hide combined with textile-covered 
cushions. It is moderate in price and suited for use in 
public rooms as well as the home. In appearance and con- 
struction it is traditional. DESIGNER T. H. Hayes. 

26 MAKER Collins & Hayes Ltd. 


The charm of these pieces lies 
in the way the back wraps 
round and into the arms which 
also adds considerably to the 
comfort. Contrasting covering 
materials have been used to 
advantage. DESIGNER E. L. 
Clinch. MaKER Goodearl 
Bros Ltd. 





A full-size easy chair which 
avoids a bulky look. The 
straightforward but well-shaped 
front legs of this and the settee 
are worth noting; they are all 
too rare in the industry. 

DESIGNER A. J. Milne. 

MAKER E. Horace Holme Ltd 





Although this is a large suite, 
the rolled-over arms and thin 
sides prevent it from appearing 
bulky. Tension springs and 
rubberised hair cushions are 
used on the high back. The set 
is moderately priced. DESIGNER 
J. F. Mole. Maker Castle 
Bros (Furniture) Ltd. 








The curve of the arm and back, 
and the well-placed legs, help 
to give this set distinction and 
a look of comfort. They are 
small details, but without them 
the suite would be ordinary. 
DESIGNER Berick Design 
Group. MAKER Beresford & 
Hicks. 
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A_ semi-hard upholstered chair 
which relies mainly on its shape 
for comfort. A tidy and timeless 
design which avoids clichés and 
loo's well from any angle. 
DESIGNER Laurance A. Reason. 
Maker A. Reason & Sons Ltd. 











Not everyone's choice, but never- 
theless interesting because it incor- 
porates new materials and methods 
of manufacture. The preformed 
shell is of Fibrenyle plastic, with a 
steel rod frame and foam rubber 
seat cushion and headrest. The 
advantages of such chairs are ease 
of maintenance and lightness — and 
should be cheapness. This is not the 
only solution, but there are inter- 
esting lessons to be learnt from it 
and other experimental designs. 
DESIGNER Dennis Young. MAKER 
Design London, Educational & 
Industrial Ltd. 





There is always a certain demand 
for the deep-seated lounging chair. 
This luxurious example is up- 
holstered in Latex Foam and 
although the chair is big it avoids 
an overstuffed appearance. The 
excellent choice of covering mater- 
ial has also helped. DESIGNER 
Edward Bull. MAKER Heal & 
Son Ltd. 





From a firm that pioneered the 
tension spring in this country, this 
sturdy design is an example of its 
fully upholstered range of furniture. 
The open-frame construction con- 
siderably reduces weight. MAKER 
Parker-Knoll Ltd. 





This leather chair has a very tidy, 
neat appearance which is hard to 
obtain when using hide. It has the 
added attraction of being reason- 
ably priced. Maker Art Forma 
(Upholstery) Ltd. 
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The deliberztely severe lines might dictate the placing of such a settee 
and chair, but this can be advantageous in cases where furniture is 
used to divide up a room into specified areas. Used individually such 
furniture fits in unobtrusively with almost any setting. DESIGNER 
Robin Day. Maker S. Hille & Co Ltd. 
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By using tension springs in the seat and back the designers have 
succeeded in giving a certain grace and elegance to a large three-seater 
settee. The use of a plain material on the arms and outside would have 
improved the design even further. As it is the stripes of the fabric 
conflict with the form of the arms. DESIGNERS Frank Austin and 
Neville Ward. MAKER H. & A. G. Alexander & Co Ltd. 


This two-seater has patent springs in the seat; the back and seat 
cushions are detachable. Castors are used only on the front to prevent 
movement. A polished handrail at the back enables the settee to be 
lifted and moved on its front castors. A sturdy-looking design which 
is not bulky. MAKER J. Cinnamon Ltd. 





















































The designer has tackled an old problem with fresh 
thought. Note the arm and shoulder comfort given by the 
widening of the upholstery, and also the headrest. Tension 
springs are used in the seat and back. The plain fabric out- 
side does much to accentuate the pleasing form of the 
chair. DESIGNER Ronald E. Long. Maker R. S. 
Stevens Ltd 
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back are made possible. TT 
Wooden or aluminium Se : 
legs are available. An LY 
interesting example of ; 

a firm sticking to a 

good design, for it has 


a 


been virtually un- ; 
changed for many 
years. DESIGNER 


Ernest Race. MAKER 
Ernest Race Ltd. 


Perhaps not the most comfortable of chairs, but ar 

interesting and original design. The gap between the arm 

and back lightens the appearance. Unfortunately, in the 
illustration, the contrasting piping detracts from the good 
line of the chair asa whole. DESIGNERS Robert & Roger 
Nicholson. MAKER The Ideal Upholstery Ltd. 


An original, small easy chair. Its good lines are accen- 
tuated by well-chosen covering materials. Comfort from 
so small a chair is one of its admirable features. DESIGNER 
J. H. Littlefair. MAKER Everest (Long Eaton) Ltd. 
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RIGHT This is probably the most im- 
portant field for print in the industry, 
with the exception of advertising. The 
showcards have to be easily legible 
from a distance of several feet, often in 
competition with each other, and 
hould convey a message from the shop 
vindow in consonance with the goods 
they advertise. 

Shelley has the distinctly feminine 
lavour one would expect to find 
xploited in this industry, but the 
ettering, though distinctive, is reminis- 
ent of the distorted modernistic designs 
f the ’thirties. Worcester, on the other 
rand, in its very well executed and 
asily read pieces, favours a severely 
lignified approach. Midwinter’s is the 
mly showcard with a ‘contemporary’ 
lavour. 


Anthony Adams 


An industry in print 


an 
* 
» 


ROYAL WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN 


POTTERY 


The first of a series of articles surveying the design of printed matter in British industries. 


A CHARACTERISTIC of the pottery industry is that it 
is still made up largely of old-established family 
businesses. Undoubtedly there are great advantages 
in a business having a strong sense of tradition and a 
close personal touch in its management, but in one 
field at least -that of publicity —it is possible that 
these strong links with the past tend to encourage a 
conservative outlook. A necessarily restricted survey 
of printed matter issued by pottery firms reveals 
influences of the late nineteenth century Jaisser-faire 
attitude to print, although exceptions are to be found 
among the oldest as well as the newest firms. 

There are, of course, other factors which, in so far 
as they concern the design of pottery itself, and thus 
the attitudes of managements to design problems, 
may reasonably be considered as having an indirect 
influence on ‘pottery print’. For example, from 1940 
until fairly recently the industry was producing 
mainly for export markets. Admittedly, good modern 
lesign in pottery has become increasingly in demand 
n the United States but it seems that popular taste 
still favours traditional patterns in other markets - 
particularly in the Dominions. That these markets are 
of considerable importance is shown by the figures: 
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in the first six months of 1954 exports to Canada and 
Australia together nearly doubled those to the U S A. 
Then there are technical limitations. In a recent 
article in ‘Pottery and Glass’ Neville Wynn stated that 
there is much less modern design to be seen in the 
sphere of pottery and glass than in furniture, textiles 
and other domestic equipment, pointing out that, 
unlike these products, pottery and glass must always 
be made of the same basic materials. 

It would be pleasing to discern a thread linking the 
design of pottery with that of the printed matter 
illustrated here, but unfortunately this is not possible. 
On the whole the pottery industry, like many others, 
does not seem to have realised what an important 
effect — both in sales appeal and the fostering of good- 
will - well-designed print can have. Considered 
positively in relation to the nature of the product, its 
market, and current trends in modern design, printing 
can play an active role in sales promotion. Approached 
comprehensively, with the same attention given to an 
invoice-form as to a brochure in order to build up a 
house style, well-designed print can do a great deal to 
create prestige for a firm and its products in the minds 
of the public. 
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CARTRENWARE MANUFACTURERS 
CHURCH GRESLEY POTTERIES 
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LEFT There is no predominant 
style in stationery. A note of 
quiet dignity is struck by 
Worcester and Minton. The 
Worcester heading makes use 
of a very well drawn symbol, 
but the arrangement of the 
directors’ names, etc, is untidy. 
Wade Heath is marred by the 
distorted letter-forms of the 
title and T. G. Green has an 
outdated appearance. 
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ABOVE and ABOVE RIGHT This firm has evolved a 
consistent style for its printed matter — a style im- 
mediately evocative of the company and its products. 
One may concede that this was not a difficult problem 
for Wedgwoods, but it has been solved with a taste and 
subtlety exemplified in the compliments slip. The key 
to this house style is the careful handling of Perpetua 
throughout. Together these pieces are a splendid ex- 
ample of traditional material used in a modern manner. 









LEFT In this industry business 
forms appear to be conven- 
tional, and generally have no 
typographical affinity with 
letterheads. The type matter of 
Wade Heath’s statement is 
well laid out and very clear. 


















BELOW Towards a house style. 
There is a ‘family likeness’ in 
the Hammersley range because 
the typography of these picces 
is consistent and easily recognis- 
able. The receipt form, with an 
adroit use of the dolphin sym- 
bol, shows what could be done 
to co-ordinate the style of 
Carter, Stabler & Adams. 
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BELOW Imaginative design is 
apparently not thought neces- 
sary for the warehouse. Rela- 
tively unimportant pieces of 
print, perhaps, but the ugliness 
of three typical examples of job- 
bing printing can be contrasted 
with agood piece from Carter’s. 
Good typography can enhance 
prestige, and it is no more 
expensive than bad. 
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RIGHT A fully-fledged modern style is apparent in these brochures 
from Carter, Stabler & Adams. The cover of that devoted to fine 
earthenware consists of line drawings reversed in white on a lime-green 
background. Note the high standard of the lettering. The dolphin 
reappears in the first-rate but unaffected page layout. 
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ABOVE For the cover of its brochure Worcester relies on a dignified 
approach, with the use of the fine house mark. Inside, the booklet : 
less distinguished, and the type is much too small, even for this format 
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ABOVE The layout of Shelley’s brochure is simple and effective for it 
period, but the job is marred by the crude artwork and whimsy letter 
ing on the cover. The interesting story this firm has to tell surel 
deserves the restyling — in up-to-date idiom — of this brochure. 


LEFT These catalogues are singularly depressing: visually out-of-dat: 
and lacking in impact. The lettering on Coalport’s ‘Indian Tree’ i 
clumsy, while the type on the other piece is too small. The lettering o» 
the Wade Heath example is pre-war in character with modernisn 
mixed with a poor interpretation of the style of the Arts and Craft 

To the initial disadvantage of printing in dull blue on a grey board, th 
designers of the Hammersley album have added poor artwork an 

unusually crude hand-drawn lettering. 

Worcester’s folder ‘Roanoke’ is discreet (though white lettering ha 
to struggle for existence on a pale buff background). Shelley achieve 
its effect by the bold and simple use of the name block. 

Midwinter is alone in attempting a modern idiom, but seems to lac 
confidence. The conception and layout of the leaflet is good, but suffer 


from confusing typography; no fewer than five typefaces appear. 














OUR GUIDING MOTTO 


Beauty in engineering is that which is simple, 





which has no superfluous parts, and which 


answers exacth it purpose. 


HARRY FERGUSON 








Gumboots in the drawing-office 
Some aspects of a visit to Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd 


L. Bruce Archer 


FROM TIME TO TIME one comes across a product whose attractive 
lines are said to be wholly due to functional considerations ; whose 
pleasing form is said to have proceeded solely from scien- 
tific analysis and stress calculation. When the product is a 
utilitarian one in which beauty is perhaps an unexpected quality, 
it may be true that attention to appearance has been unconscious 
and that it has taken second place to functional considerations. 
But I do not believe that the final appearance of any product, 
whether pleasing or otherwise, is the result of calculation alone. 
Let us admit that the vast majority of the myriad decisions con- 
cerning the proportions of every little feature of a design are made 
by eye, instinct, experience — call it what you will. Apart from the 
few principal dimensions which may be immovably fixed by 
functional requirements, the areas between may be varied by the 
designer quite enough to make the object either beautiful or 
hideous. 

Examples of ‘beauty through stress analysis’ are most frequently 
taken from the aircraft industry. Yet Lord Brabazon of Tara, 
speaking before a meeting of the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
1951, said that aircraft design is 75 per cent intuition. Aircraft 
engineers agree that although the wind tunnel or test bench may 
determine which of several forms is aerodynamically or structurally 
the most efficient, it is largely inspired guesswork that evolves 
the designs which are to be put on test. 

The truth is that the generally accepted verdict on the appear- 
ance of any utilitarian product hinges firstly upon the degree of 
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familiarity possessed by critical observers 
with those proportions which are peculiar 
to its function, and secondly upon the taste 
of the designer when he is ‘guessing-in’ 
the proportions which are functionally un- 
important. It is for these reasons that I 
felt compelled, at a recent demonstration 
of agricultural implements, to look into 
the antecedents of some Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson products. 

My subsequent visit to the factory in 
Coventry was revealing. Here was a case of 
staff designers who seemed never to have 
heard of ‘industrial design’, who were em- 
barrassed if it were suggested that aesthetics 
might have some place in their work, and yet 
who, in a curiously mute way, seemed to 
have a strong feeling for good design. The 
‘down-to-earth’ attitude was typified by the 
row of gumboots which stood at the back of 
the office and by the experimentally ploughed 
furrows which could be seen through the 
windows. 

A designer at Massey-Harris-Ferguson is 
known as a ‘project engineer’, and he is 
responsible for his project from the sub- 
mission of first schemes, through detailing, 
to the construction of a prototype and its test 
in the field. He has a small team of draughts- 
men, and he supervises the construction of 
the prototype in the experimental workshop. 

A very close liaison exists between the 
sales, servicing and design sides of the 
organisation. Users’ and agents’ criticisms, 
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‘Canberra’ Mark B6. 


This ‘Post-Hole-Digger’ wa 
developed from a customer’ 
makeshift attachment evolved i 
Australia to help replace th 
3,000,000 miles of fencing destroye 
in the great bush fires of 1947. It 
simple cantilever construction an 
attractive appearance are 
shown here to best advantage, bi 
the rotary power take-off ca 


easily be seen. 





Aircraft are the most frequently cited examples of 


English Electric 
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omments and new ideas are recorded and 
videly distributed. Both salesmen and 
mgineers seem convinced that clean lines 
ind simplicity help to sell the product. And 
et no one during my visit would commit 
iimself on questions of aesthetics. The 
words ‘clean lines’ were repeatedly invoked 
1s the beginning, the middle and the end of 
the matter. 

The real key to the reasons for the good 
design, both mechanical and visual, of 
Ferguson products was found, indirectly, in 
a notice hanging on the wall of the design 
office. ‘Our guiding motto: Beauty in engin- 
eering is that which is simple, which has no 
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High-lift loader designed by Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd. 


The loader above and the trencher below involve similar problems of 
incorporating an arm, two rams and a bucket. We can assume that 
the length of the arm and the thickness of the beam section at the three 
attachment points (one at each end and one at the ram) have been 
determined in each case by calculation. However, the ways in which 
these fixed dimensions have been joined by tapering or parallel sections 
were almost certainly determined by the instinctive judgments of the 


respective designers. 


Trencher made by John Allen and Sons (Oxford) Ltd. 








Massey-Harris-Ferguson engineers and salesmen are con- 
vinced that clean lines and simplicity help to sell the 
product. Their ideal of integration dramatises one of the 
main features of the ‘Ferguson System’ by which imple- 
ments are mounted upon the tractor itself instead of being 
towed behind it. In this picture of a Ferguson 3-furrox 
10-inch plough it can be seen that many of the carefull 
modulated forms in the tractor are echoed in the imple- 
ment, though this is probably (even commendably) more 
the result of an instinctive adherence to the ‘company’s 


handwriting’ than that of cold calculation. 


Ferguson industrial tractor. 
This integrated power unit was 
designed without a_ chassis. 
The cylinder block, gearbox 
and differential housing are 
directly bolted together in line 
to form virtually the whole 
substance of the vehicle. Its 
robust simplicity is visually 
expressed by the sculptural ap- 


pearance of many of its details. 
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superfluous parts, and which answers exact 
its purpose.” 

This principle was laid down long ago by 
Harry Ferguson and, although it does not d 
justice to the breadth of his views, it certainh 
seems to have been taken to heart by hi 
associates. Before he gave up his direc 
interests in Harry Ferguson Ltd, which wa 
then reconstructed as Massey-Harris-Fer 
guson Ltd, Mr Ferguson used personally t: 
vet the design of every product. Fortunatel 
Mr Ferguson is a man of sound judgment i: 
visual matters, so that the incredibly power 
ful influence which he exerted in the desig: 
office and which still lingers on, was ar 
influence for the good. 

Not every company is so fortunate. To: 
often directors, who are almost certain! 
sufficiently highly skilled in business ad 
ministration to brook no interference there 
cannot refrain from imposing atrocious taste 
upon an unassertive design office. The rea 
lesson of my visit to M-H-F was to see jus 
how powerful top-management influenc: 
upon the designer can be, and how importan 
it is that it should be in the right direction. 
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Keep Left: 1936-1955 


EVERYONE WHO STOPS TO THINK will agree that the most recent of 
these bollards, by Gowshall Ltd, is the most satisfying in appearance. 
But because people are strangely indifferent to street furniture, they 
nay not be aware of the changes that have been made. 

The first requirement of a bollard is clarity, and each of these 
models improves in this respect on its predecessor. Until the publica- 
tion of the Report on Road Traffic Signs in 1946, white letters were 
ised against a blue ground, 1. Following the recommendations of the 
report, black letters on a white ground were substituted in all later 
nodels to improve legibility, but the severe and angular shape already 
criticised in DESIGN (September 1954 page 28) was retained, 2. In the 
nodel for 1950 the corners are better shaped, though the panel bear- 
ng the words KEEP LEFT still juts out from the face of the bollard, thus 
sonforming with the rigid specifications of the Ministry of Transport, 
which allowed a width of 13 inches for the panel but only 12 inches for 
he upright. These regulations are now relaxed, and the 1955 bollard 
s the outcome. 

Useless protuberances have been removed, and this latest guard 
post has smooth sides, front and back. The new model is also more 
economical to maintain, and the number of component parts has 
been reduced. A hingeless rear door allows easier access to the inside, 
the doors on the earlier models being awkward to operate when a post 
or other obstacle stands immediately behind. Other features of the 
1955 model are an adjustable switchboard, fitted lenses, frameless 
‘sprung’ glazing panels large enough for street names to be lettered 
on them; and a choice of rustproofed, stoved enamel or vitreous 
enamel finish. Ten reflectors have been used to emphasise and orna- 
ment the panel, in accordance with the latest regulations. The 
reflectors ensure that when motoring into a sunset the glare does not 
obscure the sign, and that in the event of a power cut the bollard will 
not become an obstruction. R.R. 


1936 Bollard with white letters against a 1946 Clear and workmanlike, but the 
blue ground. Its best feature was the parts seem unrelated. 


attractive colour, which unfortunately im- 1950 Some curves have replaced the stiff 
paired legibility. angles of the previous model. 
1936 I 1946 2 1950 3 
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1955 The latest model, not yet in the streets, shows 
how the various parts can be co-ordinated. The black 
pointer of earlier models was an inappropriate form 
of decoration, and the ten reflectors now in position 
look better and are more useful. 
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Superior scooter 


ALTHOUGH THE DESIGNER OF THIS CAR, T. Karen, has 
built only a single experimental model for his own 
use, there are certain commendable features about the 
design that make its production a possibility. The 
purpose of the car is to provide a cheap and simple 
runabout which can be regarded as a step up from a 
motor scooter in terms of seating comfort and weather 
protection. There is a refreshing honesty about the 
design, for such things as dummy wings, dummy 
radiator grille, and even doors, are omitted. Perhaps 
for this reason, although the experimental car has no 
fully tooled panels, the forms are well proportioned 
and much better than semi-tooled attempts to imitate 
big-car styling. 

There is no chassis, the body being a very rigid self- 
supporting ‘box’. The seat pan, the boat-like stern 
and the floor are all structural members. Behind the 
seat is fitted a 197 cc Villiers two-stroke engine and 2 


The existing model, 7 ft long and 3 ft 4 inches wide, 
has too many small planes, and the shape of the nose 
is not satisfactory. 
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To make production of the 
car possible, fully shaped 
panels, smoother lines anc 
general attention to detai! 
are needed. The headlamt 
has been raised to satisf\ 
legal requirements, and « 
simple but efficient form o 
weather protection is bein; 
developed. 


three-speed gearbox driving on to the single rear 
wheel. Stability appears to be good because of the 
forward positioning of the seats. Ease of entry -— s« 
important in a miniature car — is cleverly provided 
by the hinged screen-deck unit that folds forward 
complete with steering wheel. The use of a single 
headlamp is another sensible economy. 

The chief sales drawback to the car in its present 
form would probably be its very small size. However, 
as the designer admits, there is no reason why this 
should not be increased slightly without destroying 
any of its simplicity and cheapness. The construction 
is of riveted aluminium sheet, but for production the 
number of rivets could be reduced by the use of spot- 
welding wherever possible. The designer claims that 
where production quantities are small, the use of alu- 
minium enables shallow pressings to be obtained on 
a rubber press, thereby reducing tool costs. 
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Each of the six murals represents a typical scene in one of the territories in which Barclays Bank D.C.O. does business and, in most 
1ses, incorporating the products and raw materials which these territories produce. The mural above represents Kenya. 


Paul Reilly 





The murals flank the pavement on two sides of the 
building. The architects are Norman and Dawbarn. 


['HE COMMISSIONING by Barclays Bank D.C.O. of six large tile murals for its new building in Kingston, 
jamaica, was not only a brave architectural decision but also an unusual piece of art patronage. It would 
1ave been easy for the bank to accept the original scheme of plain blue-grey six-inch tiles extending along 
wo walls between pavement and canopy - the result would have been clean and utilitarian. 

It would have been more daring, but no longer original, to have used what are sometimes called 
architectural tiles’, the kind that by multiplication and juxtaposition produce from their individual 
notifs a larger connecting pattern such as one often sees today in the interior lobbies of new schools. 

But to commission an artist to paint tile murals in rich tropical colours was altogether more 
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The largest panel, using the stan- 
dard six-inch tiles, shows a typical 
scene in the West Indies. Note the 
white separation between the blue 
horizon and the blue-grey sur- 
round and also the white of the 
labourer’s hat, both obtained by 
applying a latex resist. The super- 
imposition of black descriptive lines 
over bold blocks of colour is well 
shown in the treatment of the 
banana tree leaves. The mural is 
17 ft 6inches by 6 ft 6inches. 





The Mediterranean scene, recalling 
a theatrical backcloth. 





adventurous. It introduces a new dimension so t 
speak into architecture; the mural painting become: 
an architectural feature in the way that sculpture has 
been in the past —at least that is the supposition. At 
the time of writing it is too early to judge the succes: 
of the marriage between the panels and the building 
for they have not yet been erected. 

The murals, seen recently at the Royal College o 
Art in London where they were executed, may how- 
ever be considered independently and on their ow: 
merits. The first impression was of an astonishing 
range and depth of colour considering the ceramic 
medium in which they were painted; the colour 
seemed almost too powerful in London’s wintry sun 
light, though doubtless well tuned to Jamaican glare 
The second impression was one of ease and freedom 
it seemed that Professor R. W. Baker, the artist, hac 
painted them full size and free-hand straight on to th: 
tiled surface with no more difficulty than if he hac 
been faced with a single large canvas or a plain plaste: 
wall; there was no suggestion in the finished murals 0 
the months of meticulous calculations and experi 
ments that had gone before. 

And yet to a potter like Professor Baker the com 
mission involved much more than the design anc 
execution of a painting; it involved the developmen 
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of entirely new techniques of colour mixing and of 


glazing, and before the job was completed it entailed 
over five hundred separate experiments. Out of these 
may have come new processes and methods that could 
be taken up by the pottery industry for other decora- 
tive applications. 

Professor Baker’s first problem was to think out the 
technique, always bearing in mind that a tile mural 
must be built up of many small tiles each fired 
separately. This suggested a broad treatment rather 
than a detailed one, with the colour behind the 
descriptive lines rather than contained within them, 
for with tiling it is difficult to work to exact colour 
edges. In a sense, therefore, he started with an 
abstract composition of colour with black lines super- 
imposed later, rather in the manner of Dufy. His 
cartoons at this stage were on large sheets of paper. 

The next step was to transfer them to trial panels 
either 4 six-inch tiles by 3 or 6 by 4 according to the 
ultimate size. The colours were applied by broad 
brush strokes using an engobe mixture of coloured 
eerthenware slip and flux—the latter to hold the 
colour to the stock white biscuit tile body. Each colour 
ar d shade needed a different recipe through additions 
01 tin oxide, borax fritt or china clay in different 
Pioportions according to the depth or brilliance 
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required. The use of engobe ensured an even, opaque 
spread of colour. Certain colours, such as the yellows, 
required special treatment by mixing a proportion of 
transparent glaze with the engobe. So many and 
varied were the different recipes that a long tabulated 
schedule had to be prepared to ensure the correct mix 
when the designs came to be enlarged from the trial 
panels to the full size. The white areas, both in the 
pictures and round the edges between the paintings 
and the grey glaze that was run on to match the 
surrounding Carter tiles, were obtained by applying a 
resist of thin latex. 

Over most of the tiles an ordinary transparent glaze 
was sprayed on but in certain areas where colours 
needed emphasis a second application of a coloured 
glaze was floated on after firing, particularly for the 
blues and greens. This involved about a dozen 
separate coloured glaze recipes and a second firing for 
the tiles concerned, a refinement well rewarded by 
the strength and depth of colour thus produced. 

The whole of this work was carried out by Professor 
Baker in the RC A pottery school with the students 
watching and learning from each experiment. Thus 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. may in the future be able to take 
credit for many developments unthought of at the time 
of the original commission. 
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GERMANY 


Designer’s achievement 


We are indebted to Dr Heinrich Konig 
for supplying most of the photographs 
and information used in this retrospec- 
tive account of the work of Professor 
Wilhelm Wagenfeld, the distinguished 
German industrial designer. 


There are few industrial designers 
in Germany whose names are known 
to a large number of consumers. The 
fact that during the past 25 or 30 
years the German public has begun 
to pay attention to beauty as well as 
utility in glass and porcelain is due 
very largely to the endeavours of 
the firms who have employed Wil- 
helm Wagenfeld. 

Wagenfeld began work as a 
draughtsman at a Bremen silverware 
firm. For several terms he attended the 
Bremen School of Industrial Art, as 
a half-day and evening student, after 
which he went to the State School of 
Design at Hanau, Main. In the 
autumn of 1923, Wagenfeld joined 
the Weimer Bauhaus, then the most 
modern art school in Germany, 
where he continued training as a 
silversmith and chaser, devoting him- 
self particularly to industrial work. 


Lighting designs 


When the Bauhaus transferred to 
Dessau, he stayed on at Weimar as 
assistant at the High School of Archi- 
tecture, and in 1929 became director 
of the metal workshop at that institu- 
tion. At this time he produced designs 
for table-lamps, which were very 
successful and had an extensive sale, 
as well as many other industrial 
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products and a large number of 
designs for craftsmen. 

Wagenfeld was one of the first 
designers to work intensively on 
lighting problems. The metal work- 
shop of the High School of Architec- 
ture sent out many lamps in which 
he was the first to use new materials 
like ‘Cellon’ combined with metal. 

The Thuringian Ministry of Econ- 
omy commissioned Wagenfeld to 
bring fresh ideas to the declining 
glass-blowing industry in the Thur- 
ingian Forest. He carried out this 
task with such success that the Jenaer 
glass manufacturers Schott & Gen 
engaged him to design the ‘Jenaer’ 
domestic glassware, the well-known 
‘Durax’ baking and cooking dishes, 
the ‘Sintrax’ coffee machine, the 
‘Jenaer’ glass teapot and many other 
pieces. From 1931 until 1935, 
Wagenfeld taught at the Berlin High 
School of Art and was given the title 
of Professor. 


Mass-produced glassware 


In 1935 he was appointed art 
director of the Vereinigte Lausitzer 
Glaswerke, the largest firm of its 
kind in Germany. It was the first 
time in Germany that a designer had 
achieved equal status with the works 
management and the sales depart- 
ment in the matter of production. 
There, Wagenfeld was able to put 
his ideas into practice on a large scale, 
though for the time being it was 
agreed that the previous production 
of the works — chiefly over-decorated, 
mass-produced pieces — should be 
continued. The establishment of an 
art laboratory at the works, however, 
represented something completely 
new in German industry. With his 
assistants, he worked in the labora- 
tory, not so much at the drawing- 
board as at the modelling table, on 
plaster casts and on practical tasks at 
the glass furnace. He collaborated 
not only with distinguished designers 
like Josef Hoffmann of Vienna, 
Wolfgang von Wersin of Munich and 
Richard L. F. Schulz of Berlin, but 
also with young people from the 
works who had shown unusual talent 





at the furnace or in the cutting 
section. 

Wagenfeld was given a preparatory 
period of five years to establish the 
new department, which was to pro- 
duce, essentially, undecorated glass 
of severe design. But within three 
years the production of the new glass- 
ware, which bore the rhombic mark, 
had progressed so far that the manu- 
facture of the ornate mass-produced 
articles had to be restricted. He 
worked not only on designs for glass 
blown in the mould but also for the 
previously despised pressed glass, for 
which he produced a number of 
shapes of considerable beauty. The 
limitation of colour to a few shades 
also proved to be successful. But 
while the greater part of his work 
concerned quantity-produced goods 
he also collaborated with Carl Crode 
to make decorative glass, including a 
number of examples painted with 
coloured enamel. Wagenfeld’s work 
was brought to an end by the second 
World War, in which he served as 
a soldier from 1942. 

From about 1935, Wagenfeld alsc 
began to pay attention to porcelain, 
designing the first Wagenfeld service 
for the long-famous Porzellanfabrik 
Fiirstenberg. During the war, the 
‘Daphne’ tableware was designed for 
Rosenthal, but owing to the war it 
did not reach the public. 


Design since the war 


In 1949, after teaching in Dresden 
and Berlin, Wagenfeld again turned 
to design for industry. He wa 
engaged by the Wiirttembergisch« 
Metallwarenfabrik, a firm employing 
a total of 5,000 workers and posses 
sing excellent technical equipment 
The directors of the firm realised th: 
urgent need for new ideas an 
Wagenfeld introduced designs fo 
the firm’s glassworks, including 
among other things, champagne an 
cocktail goblets, crystal glass mugs 
vases of various shapes and ashtray 
in coloured pressed glass. He n 
longer produced the severe shapes « 
many of his earlier designs but intr« 
duced softer, more ‘organic’ form 
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expressing the sluggish quality and 
clarity of the material. Wagenfeld 
also had the opportunity to work in 
his original material and designed for 
Wiirttembergische Metallwarenfab- 
rik a number of products in metal — 
trays, dishes, bread-plates, sauce- 
boats and so on — which reflect his 
interest at that time in smooth 
rounded shapes which avoid square 
corners and sharp edges. 


Methods in metal 


An important example of his work 
for this firm is a set of cutlery which 
has been particularly successful in 
the U S A. Wagenfeld has described 
how in developing these designs he 
tried to visualise each piece as an 
unknown object not yet in common 
use. In order to find the right form 
for each of the various spoons, forks 
and knives, he examined every aspect 
of their use and manufacture. Instead 
of relying on the common practice of 
translating directly a wax or plaster 
model into the finished article, he 
made a series of models out of metal, 
adjusting, for example, the depth of 
a spoon with successive layers of 
paint until the right form had been 
achieved. Similar processes were 
used in designing his dishes, bowls, 
plates, handles and many other metal 
products. The experimental stages in 
the development of an egg-cup are 
illustrated on page 49. 

Soon, Wagenfeld resumed his 
collaboration with the Rosenthal 
porcelain concern. The ‘Gloriana’ 
porcelain service was brought out 
first, then a series of bowls and fine 
original lampshades with trans- 
parent relief decoration which is 
particularly effective when illum- 
inated. These lamps and bowls are 
supported on silvered legs which give 
a quality of richness in their com- 
bination of delicate and beautifully 
finished materials. 


Glass lampshades 


Wagenfeld’s work for Peill and 
Putzler has been intensive. Peill, of 


Continued on page $0 
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Professor Wilhelm Wagenfeld with one of his 
lighting fittings designed in 1926. 

In this design Wagenfeld made use of 

*Cellon’, a translucent plastic material new 

at the time. The shape anticipates by 

nearly 30 years many similar fittings which are 


on the market today. 














193! 
Designs for 
Jenaer Glaswerk 


Schott & Gen 


Glass ovenware — a predecessor of the type of design common today. 





RIGHT Glass teapot, jug and bowl. This design has ! 
received in the USA. 





1935-1939 Designs for the Vereinigte Lausitzer Glas ver 


ABOVE Ashtrays in green pressed glass. 


LEFT Clear pressed glass vase. Decoration suitable to 
pressing has been used, no attempt being made to imitate 
cut-glass. 


RIGHT Wine cooler made of clear pressed glass. 
These examples show the unusual refinements in 
mass-produced glasswcre which Wagenfeld 
achieved before the war. 
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Table glass — a fresh approach using simple shapes and a minimum 
of decoration. 






















RIGHT Bowl in thick green glass with restrained cut decoration. 





Glass rummers blown into a mould. 





1948 Designs for the Vereinigte Lausitzer Glaswerke 


LEFT Pale blue schnapps glasses. 


RIGHT Pale blue, blown glass bowls with 
delicate engraved decoration. 














1949-1954 


Designs in glass for 


Wurttembergische 


Metall warenfabrik 





ABOVE, RIGHT and BELOW Group of crystal 
glass vases and drinking vessels. The sensitive 
shapes of these austere undecorated designs are 
characteristic of Wagenfeld’s work since the 


war. 





Pressed glass ashtray. Compare this 
example with Wagenfeld’s pre-war 
designs for the Vereimgte Lausitzer 
Glaswerke, page 46. 





















1949-1951 Cutlery for Wurttembergische Metallwarenfabrik - a case history 
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9-1953 Designs in metal for 


rttembergische Metallwarenfabrik 





RIGHT Silver-plated 
andelabra. 









Preliminary hand-made prototypes for an egg-cup showing, 1, the 
original plaster model with successive stages in metal. 





Production version of the egg-cup. It is of chrome nickel steel and 
incorporates a dish for the spoon, salt and shell. The cups can be 
stacked. 


LEFT Dish in chrome nickel steel. 
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t One of many rough sketches from which the made models directly in metal rather than in the 4 The final designs for production. 
early models were made. normal wax or plaster. 
3 Hand-made prototype developed from a series 5 The production versions. 
2 Pencil sketch of handles. It was at this early of models in metal. Subtle variations of shape described how he dealt with each piece as if it were 
stage that Wagenfeld decided to develop the hand- were sometimes achieved with layers of paint. an unknown object not yet in common use. 








1954 Designs for 


Rosenthal-Porzellan AG 








ABOVE Table lamp. The relief decoration in 
the translucent porcelain shade achieves its full 
effect when the light is turned on. The legs are 
of silvered metal. 


LEFT Porcelain bowl, with relief decoration, 
on silvered stand. 











1 Wall light with concealed 
supporting bracket. The 
shade is of clear glass 
etched with enamelled 
stripes and cut lines. 


2 Two-piece pendant fit- 
ting with an opal glass in- 
ner shade and an outer bell 
of clear glass with an etched 
abstract pattern. 


3 Another pendant light- 
ing fitting made up of an 
inner shade of opal glass 
with an enclosing clear 
glass bell with etched stripes 


4 Clear glass pendant with 
cut and etched stripes. 
Wagenfeld has developed 
the drop shape from the 
Bauhaus globe as an 
‘organic’ expression of the 
material — the blob at the 
end of a glassblower’s pipe. 


1954 Light fittings for Peill and Putzler 
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Diiren, has long been famous for its 
high quality drinking glasses. Putz- 
ler, originally working in the now 
Polish territory of Silesia, produced 
the best lampglass in Germany. The 
firm Peill and Putzler arose from the 
combination of the works in Diiren 
Wagenfeld designed for them < 
number of unusual all-glass lamp 
shades and later some fine and pre- 
cious drinking glasses. In the lamps 
he departed from the geometri- 
cally severe globes first produced 
at the Bauhaus and developed ar 
‘organic’ pear-shape which reflectec 
the qualities of glass whose origina! 
form is an incandescent drop at the 
end of the glassblower’s pipe. The 
lamps were made in a rich variety of 
carefully elaborated drop shapes 
some with plain glass frosted on the 
inside, others with decoration formed 
from etched stripes and finely cut 
lines, or with various grid-like pat- 
terns. The latest of Wagenfeld’s 
ceiling lamps have an inner shade of 
opal glass enclosed by a delicate 
clear-glass bell with painted or 
etched decoration. 


The designer’s workshop 


Recently Wagenfeld has set up 
his ‘Modellwerkstatt Wagenfeld’, a 
workshop and studio where, with his 
pupils and collaborators, he is pre- 
paring designs for a new typewriter, 
some electrical apparatus, porcelain 
lampshades and other industria! 
products. He has also written a 
number of articles which have dis- 
cussed many of the basic problems 
which still have to be tackled by 
contemporary designers. 

Since the premature death of Dr 
Hermann Gretsch, Professor Wil- 
helm Wagenfeld is the best-known 
industrial designer in Germany. He 
is widely experienced in production 
and sales problems, and has per- 
suaded manufacturers to adopt his 
methods without compromise. His 
success has convinced them of the 
wisdom of his methods and has con- 
tributed much to the prestige of 
German design since the war. 
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NEWS 


CoID APPOINTMENTS 


Scottish Committee 


The Scottish Committee welcomed two new 
members in February: Miss Isobel S. 
Gibson, Principal of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland College of Domestic Science 
and Vice-President of the International 
Federation of Home Economics; and Mr 
R. R. Scott Hay, Chairman of Reid & Taylor 
Ltd, the well-known Border tweed mills, of 
which he is also Managing Director and a 
practising designer. Sir Robert Maclean, 
whose knighthood was referred to in the 
last issue, has been re-appointed Chairman 
for two years, and the following members 
have also been re-appointed for the same 
period: Mr I. H. Stuart Black, Baron 
Marchand, Mr J. Crawford McKell, and 
Mr W. D. Ritchie. Mr J. Douglas Hood, 
who has been a member since the formation 
of the Scottish Committee, retired at the 
end of January, as did Mrs Charles Taylor, 
who has been a member since 1948. 


COURSES & CONFERENCES 


Retailer’s course for customers 


A course for customers on ‘How to Buy’, 
planned with the assistance of the CoID at 
Lee’s Ltd of Ashford, will start on March 7, 
and will consist of five weekly lectures on 
consecutive Mondays. Among the speakers 
will be Charlotte Mayer and Alison Settle, 
who is a journalist on the staff of the 
‘Observer’ and a member of the CoID. This 


Obituary 


Geoffrey Holme’s recent and unexpected 
death in Mexico was a great loss to the 
family that for more than 50 years has 
directed the policy and fortunes of “The 
Studio’. It is the most widely read magazine 
on fine, applied and contemporary art, and 
still has the third generation of Holme at the 
helm. Geoffrey succeeded his father and 
founder, Charles Holme, when placid years 
had gone. Faced with difficult and danger- 
ous times — an air-raid, for example, com- 
pletely destroyed the Leicester Square 
premises and records — he retained the 
prestige of his inheritance and enlarged the 
scope of “The Studio’ publications. Ably 
helped by his associate, Frank Mercer, he 
directed particular attention to new stan- 
dards of design suited to the complicated 
nature of modern life. “Decorative Art’ 
(formerly ‘The Studio Year Book’), ‘Art 
and Industry’, and excellent practical books 
on a wide variety of subjects successfully 
reached large sections of appreciative people 
in many parts of the world. Handsome, 
cheerful, witty, a talented draughtsman, a 
master of book production, and unerring in 
judgment on art old and new, Holme was a 
most inspiring leader to work with, able to 
impart infectious enthusiasm to many pro- 
jects that bore the stamp of his own origi- 
nal, cultivated and creative mind. R.J. 





Geoffrey Holme, whose obituary is published 
in the previous column. 





course aims to show customers how to 
furnish their houses, and is unusual because 
the promoter, Mr Norton Lee, is himself a 
retailer. At the last lecture there will also be 
a discussion of the schemes planned at an 
earlier stage in the course by students. 


Carpet course 


Increased prosperity has resulted in a 
greater need for efficient staff in the carpet 
retail trade, while managements have less 
time for training personnel. To meet this 
situation the British Carpets Promotion 
Council has arranged a series of revised 
three-hour carpet sales training courses. 
These contain in concise form all the essen- 
tial knowledge for this branch of salesman- 
ship. Among the speakers in Glasgow at the 


first courses was James Galloway (Chief 
Designer, Wm Gray & Sons Ltd, Ayr), 
who talked on “The place of colour and 
design in selling’. Retailers in Scotland 
are being invited to apply for tickets for 
these courses. Anyone interested who does 
not receive an invitation should apply to the 
British Carpets Promotion Council, Dor- 
land House, 18-20 Regent Street, London 
swi. The next courses will be in Birming- 
ham from March 7-8 and in London from 
April 20-21. 


‘Education through Art’ 


The outstanding point about this revolution 
is not so much that it is bloodless, but that 
it is theoretical. Admittedly there was some 
practical advice contained in the four papers 





More nautical pottery 


The Orient Shipping Line again shows 
imitiative in its approach to design by com- 
missioning Josiah Wedgwood & Sons Ltd 
and Doulton & Co Ltd to produce these sets 
of tableware for the ‘Orsova’ and other ships 
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of the company. Sir Colin Anderson, a senior 
director of the Line, recommended Edward 
Bawden for the task of decorating the Wedg- 
wood bone china set, below, left. The colours 
of its floral and geometrical motif are black, 
grey and mauve, and are applied by on-glaze 
lithography. 

Sir Colin also chose the shapes for the 


Doulton earthenware, the design of which was 
then executed by Walter Hayward. More than 
half a million pieces of this design were 
ordered, and this is believed to be the biggest 
single order ever placed for fine English china 
or earthenware. These pieces may be compared 
with those recently illustrated (DESIGN Novem- 
ber 1954 page 42). 

















at the morning session of the recent annual 
open meeting of the ‘Society for Education 
through Art’ (notably on the place of the 
arts in adult education), but most of the 
discussion — including the advice to abolish 
the art schools - had little constructive 
value. Sir Herbert Read appeared to endorse 
this feeling when he said: “And so we find 
ourselves in a vicious circle. We cannot 
¢ rry out our revolution because we are not 
revolutionaries ourselves, and could not 
be.”’ Nevertheless, Sir Herbert Read, in the 
speech which he made in his capacity as 
President of the S E A, gave the audience 
something to think about when he modestly 
mentioned that “preaching is only one of 
these ways [of doing practical things], 
necessary but perhaps not important”. 

The audience agreed that “in the level 
desert of the mechanised world” the best 
compensation for conformity is creative 
activity. Much of the discussion centred on 
the need for opportunities to be creative in 
further education, both in evening classes 
and in residential colleges, and the audience 
agreed that, while artistic activities now 
have a firm place in primary education, not 
enough education through art is yet accom- 
plished in secondary schools. The SEA 
seems, however, to lack a belief in the 
positive qualities of education, for it is “not 
confident that an extension . . . to secondary 
education would make much difference”’ 
and is shifting its emphasis from the child 
in the school to the adult. If education 
through art is really what so many believe 
in, it should equip the child on leaving 
school with a “breastplate of truth and a 
sword of the spirit’’ with which to withstand 
the dangers of conformity, mechanisation, 
and apathy. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Scottish Industries Exhibition 


Over 90 per cent of the exhibitors at the 
1954 Scottish Industries Exhibition, at the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, reported in a survey 
of the trade fair’s results that they con- 
sidered the venture worthwhile, and business 
done at the exhibition is regarded as “‘suffi- 
ciently in excess of 10 million pounds’’ 
(DESIGN November 1954 pages 17-24). 


Travelling printers 


The Exhibition Committee of the Associa- 
tion of British Manufacturers of Printers’ 
Machinery announces that it has received 
many letters asking if organised parties from 
abroad are being arranged. The Com- 
mittee feels that by arranging these parties, 
visitors can form helpful social and business 
contacts and can also be sure of satisfactory 
travel and accommodation facilities. It 
urges members of trade associations and 
organisations, particularly in oversea coun- 
tries, to consider getting together in this 
way for their own benefit. The organisers of 
such group visits are assured that they will 
receive all possible co-operation and help 
from the exhibition committee. 


‘The place of the fire’ 


A ‘Smoke Abatement Exhibition’ was 
recently held at Holborn’s town hall in con- 
junction with the Solid Smokeless Fuels 
Association and the Coal Utilisation Coun- 
cil. The theme was the same as that 
illustrated in DESIGN (January pages 33-40), 
but owing to limitations of space there were 
only six exhibits. Free-standing convector 
fires were amongst these, and it is claimed 
that if such fires were used on a large scale 
there would be a great reduction of ‘smog’. 





Deawing-oflies furniture 


Martyn Collins and Fames McKay Spence designed this combination of units which 
should be more acceptable to architects and designers than the drawing-office furniture 
generally available. The pieces, by Magpie Furniture, are brighter and lighter than most 
on the market and can be arranged in a variety of ways, thus making the best use of floor 
Space in any size or shape of room. The stove enamelled side and back panels are red and 
white respectively, to contrast with the brass fixing screws and feet. The set is availabl: 


in other colours. 





‘Silicones for Industry’ 


An exhibition on the history, production, 
and application of ‘Silicones’ is being held 
in Birmingham, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, New Street, from Monday, February 
28, till Saturday, March 5. The exhibition 
will be open each day from 10.30 am until 
6.30 pm except Monday (opening at 2.30 
pm) and Saturday (closing at 4 pm). A film 
show will be given at 11 am and 3 pm each 
day. Invitations to this exhibition can be 
supplied on request to Midland Silicones 
Ltd, 19 Upper Brook Street, and any 
visitors to Birmingham during the period of 
the exhibition will be welcome. Entry is free. 


Shaving bowl 


This attractive shaving bowl is made ty 
Universal Metal Products Ltd for Colgate- 
Palmolive Ltd. Star-shaped projections on 
the inside of the base hold the soap securely. 





Decorative pottery 


There will be an exhibition in the Burslen 
showroom of Johnson, Matthey & Co Ltd 
beginning on March 7 and lasting for twx 
weeks. New ranges of on-glaze enamels 
under-glaze colours and transfer designs 
for china and earthenware will be among 
the exhibits. 


Swiss fair 


The 39th Swiss Industries Fair will be held 
at Basle from April 16-26. The fair makes 
provision for 2,300 exhibitors. Correspon- 
dence should be addressed to ‘Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair, Basle 21, Switzerland’. 


Iron Duke in ‘Ideal Home’ 


No one would be more surprised than the 
first Duke of Wellington to find that stern 
aristocrat on view in the popular ‘Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition’. Yet visitors enter- 
ing the 1955 Exhibition, now open at 
Olympia until March 26, will find him there 
in a setting from Regency times. Something 
of the gaiety, ebullience and determination 
to transform life into a gala which made 
George IV the most colourful of our royal 
eccentrics, has been caught by the designer 
Malcom John Haylett, so that walking 
through the Grand Hall some may enjoy the 
illusion of living in Regency London. Four 
rooms have been chosen from the homes of 
four celebrated people whose lives spanned 
that of the Regent, and whose names are as 
familiar today as when they lived. They are 
the first Duke of Wellington, the conqueror 
of Napoleon and Prime Minister of Eng- 
land; Mrs Fitzherbert, the morganatic wife 
of the Regent; Beau Brummell, the Regent’s 
friend at times; and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the gifted politician, playwright 
and wit. 

The particular room chosen in each case 
to depict as vividly as possible the characters 
and careers of these four historic personages 
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are, respectively, the library of the Duke; 
the private sitting-room of Mrs Fitzherbert; 
Beau Brummell’s dressing-room and Sheri- 
dan’s study. In all four cases the rooms 
will appear as though their owners might at 
any moment walk into them. Much of the 
furniture, ornaments and other objects in 
each apartment once belonged to these 
people, many of which have been lent by 
direct descendants and others by collectors 
interested in the period. 


Factory equipment exhibition 


The third National Factory Equipment 
Exhibition will be held at Earl’s Court from 
March 28—April 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Helicopter designer 


The Council of the Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers has awarded the 1955 James 
Watt International Medal to Dr Igor Ivan 
Sikorsky of the United States, in recognition 
of his work in applying science to the 
progress of mechanical engineering through 
pioneering development of aircraft of 
various types: multi-engined, amphibians, 
and particularly helicopters. The James 
Watt International Medal was founded to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the birth 
of James Watt, which took place on January 
19, 1736. In creating the award, the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers of Great 
Britain decided to commemorate Watt’s 
birth, which brought about a revolution in 
the use of power, by the award every two 
years of a gold medal to an engineer of any 
nationality who is thought worthy of the 
highest award the Institution can give, and 
that a mechanical engineer can receive. In 
making the award the Institution has 
secured the co-operation of the principal 
engineering institutions and societies in all 
parts of the world as nominating authorities. 


Colour television 


“Buffalo’s widely known WBEN-TV has 
done it again” says a report on this company’s 
successful broadcast of modern paintings 
on colour television. The ‘Learn and Live’ 
series, a popular educational programme for 
American adults, contains a number of 
programmes called ‘fun-art’. Sometimes 
these are arranged to catch pre-football- 
game viewers, who find themselves un- 
expectedly confronted with Picasso and 
Kandinsky and diagrams about ‘significant 
form’. The recent broadcast called forth an 
enthusiastic response, and one colour viewer 
said “it was just like having someone bring 
2§ or 30 original paintings into your own 
home to see which one looked best in your 
living-room’’. Colour television, it is pointed 
out, offers a challenge to all art. Just as 
politicians have found that it pays to 
cultivate a radio personality so, we may 
assume, painters will eventually develop a 
TV personality. Certainly no better form of 
publicity for painting could be devised. 


Awards for London designer 


In the fifth annual International Display 
Contest organised by the American journal 
‘Display World’, W. M. de Majo was 
awarded five prizes (three silver medals and 
two bronze medals). A record number of 
3,587 entries was received for this Inter- 
national Display Contest and it is under- 
stood that the above awards are the highest 
number given to a British designer. 
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Taps -a rejoinder 


sir: Mr Edgar N. Hiley’s attack on Mr J. 
Beresford-Evans’s article is surely un- 
warranted. Those of us connected with the 
brassfoundry industry must accept what 
Mr Beresford-Evans said as being absolutely 
correct. Some of Mr Hiley’s statements are 
also correct but the others are not. He is 
right when he describes the reluctance of 
the brassfoundry industry to depart from 
the old pattern taps, and his description of 
the trade is extremely accurate. His in- 
accuracies occur in his statements about 
new developments, and while it is correct to 
say that many have failed, he is wrong in 
failing to state that others have succeeded; 
there is one instance of a domestic water tap 
that is becoming very rapidly accepted as 
the most efficient of all water taps. This tap 
is designed to conserve and deliver water 
perfectly, and it achieves both these objects. 
Mr Hiley refers to a company which 

recently produced a new design of tap, and 
has ceased to exist; but there are two other 
companies which at the same time brought 
out a new design of tap, and these two still 
remain in the field. If Mr Hiley must refer 
to the one, he should in justice refer to the 
others. As regards beauty, no man or 
woman can say whether a thing is beautiful 
or not because our tastes differ. If tastes did 
not, competition in commerce would hardly 
exist. It may be true to state that standard 
fittings are efficient, but efficiency can only 
be measured by comparison, and when 
something more efficient is brought into 
being the degree of efficiency of its pre- 
decessor must be adversely affected. For 
example, braking efficiency of motor-cars in 
1920 was regarded as high at 35 per cent, 
whereas today braking efficiency is regarded 
as poor if below 70 per cent. The conven- 
tional type of domestic water tap is good 
but a challenge now exists. More recent and 
revolutionary designs will give their grand- 
fathers a run for their money. 

T. M. ROBINSON 

Sales Manager 

F. H. Bourner & Co (Engineers) Ltd 

Manor Royal 

Crawley, Sussex 


‘Precision and Design’ 


SIR: We were glad to see the article entitled 
‘Precision and Design’ (DESIGN December 
1954 pages 20-23) on machine tools and 
measuring instruments, for we have always 
held the view that good appearance makes a 
valuable contribution to precision work. We 
must, however, point out two mistakes in the 
article on page 20. In the first place, it is 
incorrect to state that there is a resident 
branch of the National Physical Laboratory 
in the works of Coventry Gauge & Tool Co 
Ltd at Coventry. Secondly, the prototype of 
the Floating Carriage Diameter Measuring 
Machine illustrated on page 20 and also on 
the front cover was designed at this labora- 
tory during the first World War, and the 
basic design principles then laid down have 
remained unchanged to the present day. 

J. C. EVANS (for Director) 

Department of Scientific and 

Industrial Research 

National Physical Laboratory 

Teddington, Middlesex 
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and furnishings for the ‘Ideal Home’ Show 


Flat (see pages 8-16) are as follows: 
LIVING-ROOM. S. Stevens, Ltd (easy 
chair, settee); Greaves & Thomas Ltd (easy 
chair); Goodearl Bros Ltd (dining-chairs) ; 
Reynolds Woodware Ltd (sideboard, dining- 
table); Dennis Beytagh (folding work- 
basket); Conran Furniture (coffee table); 
G. W. Evans Ltd (hanging bookshelves); 
W. Danemann & Co Ltd (piano, piano 
stool); Turnbull & Stockdale Ltd (curtains); 
Axminster Carpets Ltd (carpet); Troughton 
& Young Ltd (light fitting); Cone Fittings 
Ltd (light fitting); Hiscock, Appleby & Co 
Ltd (light fittings). 

PARENTS’ BEDROOM. Loughborough Cabinet 
Manufacturing Co (wardrobe, chest, dress- 
ing-table, bed, stool); Roake Furniture 
(bookcases); A. Bacon & Son Ltd (chair); 
Gayonnes Fabrics Ltd (curtains); Turnbull 
& Stockdale Ltd (bedspread top); William 
Strang & Son (bedspread frill); Whitwell & 
Co Ltd (carpet); Falk, Stadelman & Co Ltd 
(light fittings); W. S. Chrysaline Ltd (light 
fitting). 

BOYS’ BEDROOM. Kandya Ltd (chairs); 
Stag Cabinet Co Ltd (wardrobe, chest of 
drawers); Dot & Co (hanging bookshelves) ; 
David Whitehead Ltd (curtains); Haworth’s 
Fabrics Ltd (bedspreads); Ellis Mayman & 
Sons (druggeting); General Electric Co Ltd 
(light fittings); H. C. Hiscock Ltd (light 
fitting). 

KITCHEN. S. Hille & Co Ltd (chairs); W. 
Lusty & Sons Ltd (table); General Gas 
Appliances Ltd (cooker); Charles Hodges & 
Co Ltd (curtains); Merchant Adventurers 
Ltd (light fittings); Electrolux Ltd (re- 
frigerator). 

HALL. General Electric Co Ltd (light fitting). 
BATHROOM. Gayonnes Fabrics Ltd (cur- 
tains); General Electric Co Ltd (light 
fitting). 

All paints and wallpapers were supplied by 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd. 


Corrections 


The Borg-Erikson scale (DESIGN December 
1954 page 33) was not given the award for 
‘the product of the year 1954’ by the Ameri- 
can Society of Industrial Designers. We have 
been asked by the President, Peter Miiller- 
Munk, to state that it is against the policy of 
the Society to single out the work of any of 
its members for awards of any kind. The 
Society did, however, sponsor and organise 
the entire section of USA designed 
products at the “Triennale’ (DESIGN Decem- 
ber page 15). 
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Here is the finest range of furnishing fabrics and 
carpets by leading makers, including the best 
from abroad. Enlightened design and exciting 
colour for home and office. Complete curtain- 
making and carpet-laying service by experts. We 
cordially invite you to visit our showrooms, but 
if this cannot be arranged, full details of our 
furniture, fabrics and carpets will be sent by post. 


fan Henderson Ltd 


184 SLOANE STREET SWI Telephone BELgravia 3271-2 
(200 yards from Knightsbridge on the left) 
Also at 135 High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Berkhamsted 1194 





IF YOU ARE 
NEEDING A 
DESIGNER 


the Council of Industrial Design can help you. 
The Council’s Record of Designers will recom- 
mend qualified designers for all manner of jobs, 
for staff posts and as consultants. It is a free, 
prompt and reliable service that is much in 
demand today. 

In 1954 nearly 400 firms applied to the Record 
for product, packaging, exhibition, graphic or 
interior designers and most of them found what 
they wanted. ; 


For more information write or telephone: 
THE RECORD OF DESIGNERS 
The Council of Industrial Design 


Tilbury House, Petty France, 
LONDON SW1. Telephone ABBey 7080 
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An attractive walnut chair with an adjustable back. 
The registered design number is 875172, 

and the makers are 

BERESFORD & HICKS 

131-139 Curtain Road, London, Ec2 
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